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What Do Families Want?
We have noted that by and large the private benefits system is based on the unrealistic premise that families have a single breadwinner and that family needs are relatively stable throughout the life cycle. In turn there has been an implicit assumption in our discussion that most families have certain needs, but only limited knowledge or understanding exists of how desires for benefits are actually structured and how these desires vary through life.
Flexible benefits plans offer possibilities for valuable natural experiments relating to employee preferences. What do employees with family responsibilities want in the way of job-related benefits and services? What do they think about possible risks? What kinds of protection do they view as essential? Do they want such protection to be provided through work, or would they prefer higher wages and the freedom to purchase what they want privately? (And would they, in fact, do so?) If the number of companies providing flexible benefits plans increases, there could be a rich opportunity for studying what employees actually select in contrast to what employees responding to survey questions say they would do.
To expand the number of participants in this experiment, however, it would be helpful if easily adaptable model cafeteria systems could be established. Such models should provide specific guidelines for diverse kinds of companies.
Benefits and Services: The Ramifications for Children and Family Life
What we have discussed up to now represents a necessary foundation on which studies of some of the effects of parental work on children and family life can be instituted. Our sparse knowledge about adult-parent entitlements limits any systematic study of this critical topic. Nevertheless, case studies of companies could at least begin to explore the consequences for family life and parent and family life-styles, behavior, and attitudes. And those studying children and families could begin to focus more on the work life and workplace of parents and what is provided, or not provided, by employers.
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